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Far Eastern Crisis—The Catholic Position 


A recent issue of the International News Letter of the 
Catholic Association for International Peace (1312 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.) contained the 
following : 


Crisis IN THE Far East 


“The Executive Committee of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace, represented by seventeen signa- 
tures, endorses the principle set forth in the address of 
President Roosevelt at Chicago on October 5, that ‘there 
can be no stability or peace either within nations or 
between nations except under laws and moral standards 
adhered to by all.’ We believe that the United States 
has a definite national concern in the maintenance of those 
laws and moral standards that are essential to stability 
and peace. We believe that in its own interest our gov- 
ernment must not remain silent in the presence of the 
commission of flagrant international crimes and the open 
repudiation of solemn international treaties. We believe 
that it is necessary in such cases to preserve the moral 
unity of the international community by the public de- 
nunciation of acts of aggression; and we are in accord 
with the President in holding that a concerted effort 
must be made to uphold the laws and principles of peace. 

“This ‘concerted effort’ need not, and in our opinion 
must not, mean war. The state which is the victim of 
aggression may be expected to defend itself by every 
means in its power and to resist force with force. But 
the international community, in asserting its collective 
will against acts of aggression, has at its disposal other 
methods than a recourse to armed force. A war to end 
war has too many potentialities of danger to be the 
primary means of preserving order. Only when all other 
means have failed will it be expedient for the international 
community to defend its common welfare by its combined 
power. 

“Under modern conditions of economic interdependence 
the community of nations is able to enforce its will by 
the negative act of discontinuing commercial intercourse 
with the law-breaking state. Merely to cease to furnish 
the materials of war would be in most cases a sufficient 
restraint upon crime if done in cooperation with other 
law-abiding nations. To cut off all trade whatsoever 
would be an extreme measure which need but rarely be 
resorted to. 


“It is our conviction that the present neutrality act 
should be amended so as to provide for some difference 
of treatment between the criminal and the victim when- 
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ever a distinction between the two can be clearly deter- 
mined. It is not conducive to international morality to 
submit both parties to the same rule irrespective of their 
guilt or their innocence. In the present crisis in the Far 
East it would appear that the practical application of the 
neutrality provisions might actually work in favor of 
the aggressor. In view, however, of the importance of 
the distinction which it is desirable to make between 
aggressor and victim, we are of the opinion that the 
decision in each case should be by resolution of both 
houses of Congress. This may indeed involve delays, but 
it is part of the democratic process which should not be 
dispensed with. 

“One of the primary objects in amending the Neutrality 
Act should be to make known to the world that the United 
States in the event of a war would be prepared to distin- 
guish when possible between an aggressor nation and the 
victim of its aggression. It is far easier to prevent wars 
than to stop them after they have once started. If poten- 
tial law-breakers knew that the United States, even after 
considerable delay, might ultimately distinguish between 
aggressor and victim, they would be deterred in advance 
from the commission of their criminal act. 


“We believe it necessary to emphasize that the necessity 
of taking prompt action against acts of aggression does 
not mean that the United States, together with other 
countries, is not under an obligation to undertake the 
political and economic reforms which are needed to re- 
move the causes of war. The primary necessity is to pre- 
vent violence. But the successful prevention of violence 
is contingent upon the promotion of social and economic 
justice. It is therefore not sufficient in the present Far 
Eastern crisis to condemn the aggression of Japan and 
to seek by economic pressure to put a stop to its criminal 
conduct. It is necessary to follow up such measures by 
an international policy of economic cooperation which will 
assure to Japan as well as to other states the supplies of 


raw materials upon which their economic life is depend- 
ent.” 


A Canadian Statement on Gambling 


The Social Service Council of Canada, a council of 
Dominion-wide churches and religious welfare organiza- 
tions for the promotion of social welfare, recently pro- 
mulgated a statement on gambling and lotteries, the main 
body of which is reproduced below : 

“The churches have always sought to block any effort 
to legalize lotteries, even as this Council acted effectively 
in 1934 when the last effort was made in Parliament. 
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We wish to reaffirm our former position on this matter 
and to make clear the grounds of our opposition to such 
lotteries. 

“1. Professional gambling today is a huge racket which 
cannot possibly be eliminated by government regulation. 
No one who knows anything about the situation would 
affirm that the government recognition of pari-mutuel 
betting at race tracks has confined Canadian gambling 
on horse-races to those races run on Canadian tracks 
under the supervision of the government where the pari- 
mutuel system is used and a percentage of the total sums 
wagered is retained by the government. Illicit racetrack 
gambling in Canada reaches huge proportions as is well 
known in police circles, but it is extremely difficult to 
apprehend the offending bookies. Indeed, it may be 
argued that the government recognition of a certain 
amount of race-track gambling only increases the total 
proportion of illicit gambling in the country. Profes- 
sional gambling cannot be regulated ; it must be repressed 
until the role of the professional gambler becomes too 
hazardous to be rewarding. 

“2. It is not true that those countries which hold 
regular governmental lotteries are able thus to minimize 
the gambling evil. Where government lottery tickets are 
openly offered for sale, where it creates a huge squadron 
of ticket-sellers whose contribution to the fundamental 
economic well-being of the country is negligible, the ten- 
dency is to encourage other forms of gambling which are 
not recognized by law, and while such government regu- 
lations may provide an additional incentive to the police 
to bear down on those enterprises which do not submit 
to taxation, it only tends to put the government’s seal 
of approval on the indulgence of the so-called ‘gambling 
instinct’ and to disseminate the evil throughout the whole 
body politic. The only possible defence of government 
regulation of lotteries is that it may eliminate the element 
of fraud. In government lotteries care is usually taken 
in the mechanism of drawing the numbers to make the 
operations free from all possibility of connivance. But a 
study of the effect of such government lotteries on the 
economic life of the people in, let us say, South American 
countries, ought to cure the advocates of such lotteries. 

“3. The conduct of lotteries to finance ‘charities’ and 
even churches is equally reprehensible, since it cloaks a 
sinister motive under a philanthropic camouflage. In 
reality very little of the money raised in lotteries ever 
gets to charities. Somewhat less than one-sixth of the 
total collected in the Irish Hospital Sweepstakes gets 
to the Irish Hospitals. Thus, the total subscribed to the 
twenty sweepstakes to March, 1937, amounted to £65,- 
097,000, but of this only £10,646,000 went to the hos- 
pitals, £2,874,000 went for stamp duties, £16,538,000 went 
for expenses and commission and £35,037,000 were dis- 
tributed in prizes. 

“In some cases an ingenious method of floating gov- 
ernment bonds at an unusually low rate of interest has 
been effected by holding a drawing of the serial numbers 
of the bonds and awarding the winners huge sums of 
money as additional prizes. This does mean that people 
are encouraged to invest in bonds which may pay only 
two per cent in the hope of getting some unusual reward 
for their investment, but no one can defend the process 
as essentially economic, although it is to be admitted 
that in such cases every investor does get something 
substantial for his money. 

“4, A study of the countries which have been most 


distinguished for their philanthropy reveals the fact that 
the dependence on lotteries for the support of charities 
tends to break down voluntary philanthropy. The United 
States of America has perhaps an enviable record for the 
philanthropy of its people, but this emphasis on philan- 
thropy was not created by lotteries which were soon 
abandoned in the history of the republic but by the 
cultivation of the sense of stewardship in and through the 
churches. Churches, not supported by the state, had to 
develop a sense of financial responsibility in their member- 
ship and created sacrificial giving. Today, the demands 
made by the government in various forms of taxation 
and the multitudinous appeals for secular charities tend 
to reduce that kind of giving which is created in a sense 
of religious obligation to meet the needs of our fellow- 
men. It is increasingly difficult for the churches to appeal 
to the sense of stewardship, and if, to all the other diffi- 
culties, that created by the establishment of national or 
provincial lotteries is added, the springs of genuine philan- 
thropy will be dried up, and with it the sense of personal 
responsibility for the well-being of our fellow-citizens. 

“5. The great concern of all sensible people today is 
the creation, without violence, of a sound economic order. 
The basis of such an order must be sought in wise 
planning, general productivity and a reasonable distribu- 
tion of the goods produced. It is utterly impossible to 
build a sound economic order on the gambling habit. 
As opposed to proper planning, gambling is essentially 
irrational and exalts the element of chance over the ele- 
ment of reason. Gambling is essentially non-productive, 
and professional gamblers constitute the worst type of 
social parasites. They give nothing but some false ex- 
citement, induced by cupidity, for the money which they 
extract from the unwary. Gambling does not make for 
a reasonable distribution of the goods produced. If indi- 
vidual gamblers withdrew from the common pool in the 
proportion to their investment, they would all be exactly 
where they were to begin with. But they do not; most 
investors lose everything that a few may profit. It is 
utterly impossible to build a sound economic structure 
on a people who have become gambling-mad. We should 
have learned that lesson in 1929, 

“6. In the case of most slot-machines, the mathematical 
chances are always on the side of the racketeers and never 
on the side of the investor. The Rotarian recently pub- 
lished the following : 

‘Finding that some of the boys at Proctor Academy 
were playing the slot machines, the headmaster, Dr. J. 
Halsey Gulick, went to police headquarters, secured a 
confiscated machine and set it up in the mathematics room. 
He then had the mathematics instructor work up a prob- 
lem involving the law of mathematical probability to be 
solved by playing the machine with “phony” money. 


‘The boys learned that a player hits the jack pot once 
in 4,000 times—at a nickel a throw, that meant it would 
cost about $200 to win $5. They learned also that the 
next highest payoff was once in 2,000 plays—it cost $100 
to win $1. 

‘The boys soon gave up gambling.’ 

“In many municipalities efforts are made to license 
these gambling-devices (most of which originate in a huge 
concern in Chicago), contrary to the fundamental Crimi- 
nal Code of Canada and on the ground that they are 
essentially vending-machines, not gambling-machines. We 
would call attention to the fact that the use of such ma- 
chines tends to initiate youth in gambling habits, takes 
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from them their meagre allowances and often proves the 
first step in the career of a confirmed gambler. 

“7, We believe that professional gamblers are among 
the most insidious and dangerous forces of evil in the 
modern world. Even in a time of universal depression, 
they ply their nefarious trade. They are highly and 
internationally organized, and represent annual turnovers 
of millions, if not billions of dollars on this continent. We 
believe that we shall gain nothing and lose much if we 
encourage the further growth of so devastating an evil 
in our midst.” 


“This Publishing Business” 


The following paragraphs appear in a recent announce- 
ment by Sheed and Ward of New York, Catholic pub- 
lishers, who began their activities five years ago. 

“When we began publishing we were told that the real 
selling time of a book was within the first year, and that 
two years after publication the sale of a copy was an event 
calling for large-scale celebration. As it happens, this 
is an exaggeration: yet there is this much of truth in it, 
that the main volume of a book’s sale is in the first couple 
of years and that unless strenuous action is taken the 
sale is comparatively small afterwards. The reason is 
obvious enough. It is not, alas, that all the people for 
whom the book is meant rush to acquire it at once. It 
is simply that all the reviewing and the great mass of 
the advertising come at the beginning of a book’s career: 
these things hold it desperately and precariously in the 
public mind. Then advertisements and reviews must 
pass on to hold the next month’s flood of books similarly 
desperately and precariously before the public’s battered 
mind. 

“From the beginning it seemed to us intolerable that 
this should be so. Most books come some day to an end 
of their first usefulness: but it is a poor book that comes 
there in two years. A book that dies in two years—unless 
by chance it might as well never have been born—is a 
tragedy: it has been cut off in its prime; and a great 
part of our time is spent in trying—successfully—to ensure 
that good books shall not die young. Even a casual 
glance at A Sheed & Ward Survey will show why we 
cannot simply resign ourselves—as is the philosophy of 
the trade—and get on with the next season’s books. For 
the years since the war have seen an almost miraculous 
activity along the whole Catholic front. The Catholic 
World is mentally one thing again as she has not been 
since the Reformation, and an immensely vigorous thing. 
No one publisher in any country could be a channel for 
more than a fraction of that energy. But a publisher can 
select some of the best books in every department of 
thought and so make a selection representative of the 
whole. And when he has done so, he will not easily let 
any book of it die.” 


Unemployment and the WPA 


“For the first time since we became an industrial nation 
we are thinking and acting for the good of the common 
man,” says Aubrey Williams, Deputy Administrator, 
Works Progress Administration, in the New York Times 
Magazine for March 27. No political party, he holds, 
can abandon the effort made by the present administra- 
tion to tide over and maintain the morale of the workers 
who have been thrown out of work, and itself expect to 
survive. A new concept has been evolved, that a man, 
able and willing to work, has a right to employment. 
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In December, 1937, a number of reputable agencies 
published reports of surveys of unemployment in the 
United States. The American Federation of Labor esti- 
mated the number of unemployed workers to be 9,355,000; 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 10,911,000; the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security 10,400,000; the National 
Industrial Conference Board 8,998,000. The National 
Unemployment Census figure was 10,870,000 as of No- 
vember 20. Add to these the number who have lost their 
jobs since the beginning of the year, estimated by the 
United States Department of Labor at 1,300,000, and 
the enormous figure of 12,000,000 unemployed men and 
women poses an immediate problem for the country. 

The federal government “is the only agency with suffi- 
cient financial power to cope with the problem—to provide 
work, to set standards and to see that those standards are 
maintained,” Mr. Williams points out. “The bill is too 
large for the localities to pay ; the problem is too complex 
for local handling. We have found that in those areas 
where unemployment is most widespread the states, coun- 
ties, cities and towns are in the worst financial condition 
and completely unable to meet the burden with any 
degree of adequacy.” 

The localities, of course, should contribute to the best 
of their ability, and close observation and experience 
indicate that states, counties and cities are doing so. 
“Through the WPA we have evolved a close working 
partnership between the federal government and _ local 
governments. Local governments propose the projects to 
be worked on in their localities and contribute as best they 
can, financially and otherwise, in executing them. All 
WPA workers are taken from the local relief rolls. The 
federal government, on the other hand, approves all 
projects, sees to it that the provisions of the acts of 
Congress appropriating the funds for work relief are 
complied with, sets wage rates, working hours, enforces 
safety regulations, and in general lays down the procedure 
for the functioning of the entire program.” Since the 
areas which can contribute least are the most destitute 
and in greatest need of relief and since the welfare of 
one section affects that of all other sections of the country 
it is necessary that the national government assume this 
leadership. 

It is necessary not only to keep the workers physically 
fit, but to maintain their technical efficiency and their 
morale. Industrial techniques change rapidly and workers 
must keep abreast of mechanical developments, must pre- 
serve their skills as well as their discipline and self- 
respect. 

A “physical inventory” of the WPA accomplishments 
of the past two years has just been completed for the 
President. A few of the achievements listed are as fol- 
lows: 11,000 useful public buildings erected, 30,500 im- 
proved and repaired, additions built to 1,200; 43,500 miles 
of highways, roads and streets laid and 147,000 additional 
miles improved; 19,000 new bridges erected, 13,000 re- 
paired; 12,000 miles of roadside drainage ditches laid 
and 32,000 repaired; 3,865 miles of water mains built 
and 1,400 repaired; 18,000 dams built; 5,700 miles of 
storm and sanitary sewers built and 1,600 repaired. All 
this in two years’ time! 


Training Skilled Labor 


The complaints of employers during the last few years 
that the supply of skilled labor is insufficient are receiving 
attention by the Federal Committee on Apprentice Train- 
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ing which by a recent act of Congress was made a statu- 
tory unit of the Department of Labor. 

The objectives of the committee are: “(1) to promote 
a better national understanding of apprenticeship stan- 
dards; and to develop and recommend minimum standards 
of apprenticeship for various trades; (2) to act in a 
technical, consulting, and advisory capacity to all agencies 
concerned with labor standards of apprenticeship. (3) To 
cooperate with state apprenticeship councils and with 
local trade apprenticeship committees; (4) to act as a 
central agency for the collection and distribution of in- 
formation on progress, methods, and procedures useful 
in promoting labor standards of apprenticeship.” 

The committee will seek to stimulate and promote ap- 
prenticeship under acceptable labor standards and under 
the safeguards and protection of formal agreements. Mini- 
mum standards will be incorporated in a formal indenture, 
or written agreement, to be signed by the apprentice, his 
parents, and his employer. It will contain a definite 
schedule of training on the job, with specified time al- 
lowance for each step in the training, and will stipulate 
the minimum rate of pay with progressive adjustments 
at stated intervals, hours and conditions of employment in 
conformity with accepted labor standards, and a minimum 
of 144 hours a year in related school work under qualified 
instructors. 

Much of the so-called shortage of skilled labor can 
be attributed to the practices of employers, who have 
failed in the past to provide adequate systems of training. 
Many have preferred to let other employers train workers 
and then induce them to leave those who trained them. 
Many have relied on hiring skilled workers trained abroad, 
the supply of whom has been limited by restrictions on 
immigration. Many refuse to hire available skilled work- 
ers because they are older than the age limits set, or 
because they have not been trained for the special task 
the employer wants performed—even though their gen- 
eral training might enable them in a short time to acquire 
the special skill demanded. Many who had training sys- 
tems practically suspended them during the depression. 

Many skilled workers have lost a great deal of their 
adeptness through long unemployment. Others have 
turned to other lines of work where employment is 
regarded as more secure. Still others have gone into 
business for themselves, for example, machinists who have 
set up their own repair shops or garages and service 
stations. 

However, a recent survey by the National Industrial 
Conference Board of 473 companies having 626,668 em- 
_ ployes shows that 80 per cent of the firms had a definite 
program for training workers. Training on the job under 
the supervision of an experienced craftsman and foreman 
is given in 98.5 per cent of the companies. Only 8.5 per 
cent have “vestibule schools” where a part of the plant 
is set aside for training purposes. Regular systematic 
apprentice training is carried on by 57.5 per cent of the 
companies under agreements providing for a comprehen- 
sive training of specified length and character. 

About 55 per cent of the companies having systematic 
apprentice training provide all the instruction. The other 
45 per cent utilize outside facilities for providing school 
room instruction. However, over a third of the total 
number of companies make no definite provision for 
schoolroom instruction. 
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Four years is the most common length of apprentice 
training courses. The average compensation for appren- 
tices ranged from 33.2 cents per hour in the first six 
months of training to 57.4 cents in the last half of the 
fourth year. 

If the employers in each industry collaborate with each 
other in providing an industry-wide system of training 
then no one employer need fear that he is training ap- 
prentices to be picked off by his competitors. Each 
employer can indenture apprentices knowing that the 
others will have to take their share. Since every company 
benefits by having available the competent labor it requires 
every company can well afford to participate according 
to its size and ability in training the necessary labor for 
the perpetuation of the industry. 


Where the Money Goes 


-One-third of the families in the Northeast and Far 
West, and 40 per cent of the white and 60 per cent of the 
Negro families in the South are found not to spend 
enough money for food to provide an “inexpensive but 
adequate diet,” according to a study prepared by Maxwell 
S. Stewart, editor of the Public Affairs Pamphlet series, 
and entitled How We Spend Our Money, published by 
the Public Affairs Committee, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York. It is based on a recent investigation of expenditures 
of wage earners and clerical workers carried out by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and a subsequent Study of 
Consumer Purchases, conducted as a WPA project by 
the Bureau of Home Economics and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Roughly, 75 cents out of every dollar spent by American 
families go to provide the three great necessities: food, 
shelter, and clothing; 17 cents go for necessities scarcely 
less urgent—transportation, medical care, and personal 
care, leaving 8 cents for education, recreation, church and 
community welfare; the average American working class 
or white collar family does not put aside a cent in savings. 

Although families differed widely in the way in which 
they spent their money, it was found that certain broad 
generalizations were possible: “As a family’s income 
rises it tends to spend more money, but a smaller propor- 
tion of the total, on the basic necessity—food. The outlay 
for housing and personal care, on the other hand, remains 
at about the same ratio until very high income brackets 
are reached, when it tends to decline slightly. Clothing 
expenditures are relatively stable, but tend to rise rela- 
tively in the higher income levels. The share of the total 


- spent for all the remaining items, such as automobiles, 


medical care, recreation, education, gifts and contributions, 
rises rather rapidly with each increase in income.” 

“If the diet and living standards of a large proportion 
of the American people is unsatisfactory,” the study con- 
cludes, “it is primarily because the nation does not 
produce enough food, clothing, shelter, and cultural op- 
portunities to meet the needs of the population. . . . To 
provide every American family with a liberal diet and at 
the same time permit the purchase of such necessities and 
comforts which are ordinarily associated with this diet 
would . . . require an increase of production by some 70 
or 80 per cent above the 1929 level. Education and 
training can aid families in spending their incomes more 
wisely, but it cannot achieve a satisfactory plane of living 
for all.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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